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ABSTRACT ARTICLE HISTORY 
Architecture and utopia have long been allies—not least in the Received 18 December 2020 
history of imagining and building the new Soviet socialist city, an Revised 28 May 2021 
obsessive idea and project from before the 1917 revolution to the Accepted 29 May 2021 
early 1930s. This essay explores these efforts as a determination 

: A ve KEYWORDS 
to obliterate the poisonous cities of old and transcend the Cities; utopia; socialism; 
suffering cities of the present—as practiced utopia against the architecture; Russia/USSR 
dystopia of the status quo. “Utopia” here is defined, drawing on 
Ernst Bloch, as perception, orientation, and critical method: the 
human impulse to “venture beyond” the “darkness of the lived 
moment” to discover the emerging “not-yet.” This essay examines 
Russian Marxist responses (including among workers) to the “hell” 
as well as the dynamism of the capitalist city, and examines, 
through the concept of “utopia,” visionary architectural projects 
and arguments, including Vladimir Tatlin’s monumental tower for 
the Third International (1919-20), “disurbanist” and “green city” 
plans in the 1920s and early 1930s, Georgy Krutikov’s flying “City 
of the Future” in 1928, the work of Moisei Ginzburg, and Boris 
lofan’s “Palace of Soviets” in the early 1930s. 


The ocean of possibility is much greater than our customary land of reality. (Bloch 1964) 


In Italo Calvino’s Invisible Cities, Marco Polo describes a series of fantastic cities to the 
emperor Kublai Khan, each city a commentary on reality as it is and on desires for an 
alternative reality and the possibilities of realizing it. But imagined cities are a complex 
thing: “With cities, as it is with dreams: everything imaginable can be dreamed, but 
even the most unexpected dream is a rebus that conceals a desire or, its reverse, a fear. 
Cities, like dreams, are made of desires and fears” (Calvino 1974, 44). Like Calvino’s 
cities, utopian cities have always been responses to the troubles of the real, to the inade- 
quacies of social and economic life, to anxieties about the present. This dialectic of ideal 
and real, of dreams and fears, has produced the very ambivalent image of the city in so 
much of world literature. The cities of literature, like the real cities they reflect, are full of 
troubling but also productive contradictions, and less as binaries or antitheses than as 
entwined elements of the urban: the city as perfection, the city as corruption; the city 
as rational order, the city as chaos and danger; the city as space of sociability and com- 
munity, the city as space of alienation, exploitation, and violence; the city as vitality and 
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possibility, the city as destroyer of lives; the city as Paradise, the city as Hell (Pike 1981; 
Alter 2005). The darkness as well as the hope in these city stories has often been a source 
of radical dreams about a renewed and transfigured city: from Biblical visions of a “new 
Jerusalem coming down out of heaven” making “all things new” (Revelation 21, 1-5) to 
medieval European visions of a “blessed city of Jerusalem... constructed in the sky of 
living stones”; to the “citta felice (happy city)” of Renaissance architects and philoso- 
phers; to Marxist futurology; to twenty-first century “eco-cities” and “future cities” in 
the developing world. 

The Russian revolution stimulated both fears and desires—spurring utopian efforts to 
imagine and build new and purified cities that could overcome and transcend the social 
and economic conditions of the world as it was. Architecture and city planning have 
often embodied a “will-to-utopia,” as the American intellectual and journalist Lewis 
Mumford, later an eminent urban historian, described the architect’s impulse in 1922: 
“The more that men react upon their environment and make it over after a human pat- 
tern, the more continuously do they live in utopia” (Mumford 1922, 11). Historians of 
architecture have identified “an optimistic architecture (of the ought)” (Coleman 2005, 
5), which has sought to overcome not only the harm caused by crowded, unsanitary, 
and disorderly cities, but to overcome the contradictions of the city itself, making cities 
places of both rational order and unlimited possibility, of collective life and individual 
freedom. Ernst Bloch called this “wishful architecture” and wandered among its forms 
across history and the world: Egyptian pyramids, European gothic cathedrals, American 
skyscrapers, garden cities, modernist “radiant cities,” and more (Bloch 1986, vol. 2, 699- 
745). Architecture and utopia have long been allies; both struggling to overcome the 
material limitations of reality as it is. This has been especially true of efforts in revolution- 
ary Russia: in the face of capitalism, economic backwardness, and devastation caused by 
war and revolution, to imagine and build a new socialist city as the heart and home of 
socialism itself (Starr 1978a; Stites 1989, chap. 9; Kotkin 1995; Dobrenko and Naiman 
2003; Schlégel 2004; Clark 2011; Slezkine 2017, esp. chap. 6). 


Understanding Utopia/Dystopia 


So that my argument is not misunderstood, it is necessary to reconsider the concept of 
utopia—and also its dark twin: dystopia. For this, I look less to the classic Renaissance 
definition of Thomas More than to twentieth-century Marxist thinkers like Ernst 
Bloch and Walter Benjamin. Their experiences and dreams, experiments and traumas, 
speak to the modern experience more strongly, including in Russia. They also speak 
more strongly to our own experiences of reality and possibility—the window through 
which we view the past and often the reason the past matters at all. Bloch started each 
of his two great books on utopia in the midst of the devastating world wars of the last 
century. His view of these times was affected, no doubt, by his experiences as a Jew 
and a Marxist. Writing in, and about, the darkness of the world of the present, Bloch 
defined utopia not as hopeless fantasy about a non-existent place or time (the literal 
“no-place” of “u-topia”), the conventional definition, but as a critical method to question 
and transform reality. Not a “no-place,” but what he called a “not-yet” (Bloch 1923, 1986, 
1988; Benjamin 2003). For Theodor Adorno, in a broadcast conversation with Ernst 
Bloch in the 1960s, utopia is “the determined negation of that which merely is” in the 
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name of “what should be.” Or, as Ernst Bloch put it in that same conversation: utopia is 
the consciousness that “something’s missing” in the world as it is, and that we need not 
accept this lack as inevitable or eternal (Bloch 1964). However future-oriented, utopia’s 
real attention is on the present: “consciousness wants to look far into the distance”—geo- 
graphically as More did to his imagined distant island or temporally as science fiction 
does to utopias set in the future—“but ultimately only in order to penetrate the darkness 
so near,” to “venture beyond” the “darkness of the lived moment” in order to discover the 
“not-yet-become” (Bloch 1986, vol. 1, 4-5, 12). This “utopian impulse” is a perception, an 
orientation, a method. And it has been central to the drive to imagine and construct new 
cities. During World War I, Bloch described this consciousness in the lyrical language of 
dreams, but also of construction: as a “utopian impulse” to “summon what is not, build 
into the blue, build ourselves into the blue, and seek there the real, the true, where the 
merely factual disappears” (Bloch 1923, 9). 

In a variation on the Marxist metaphor of socialist revolution as a “leap from the king- 
dom of necessity to the kingdom of freedom” (Walicki 1995, passim). Walter Benjamin, 
in his essay “On the Concept of History,” defined this utopian challenge to the presumed 
limits of reality and possibility as a revolutionary “leap in the open air of history,” when 
humanity tries to “blast open the continuum of history” and grasp the “splinters of mes- 
sianic time” (Benjamin 2003, 389-411). This is utopia as open-ended and unpredictable 
disruption of the now, looking toward possibility, not a closed map or blueprint of an 
impossible future. This is history not as gradual and linear progress toward a better 
life or the inevitable working out of some universal divine or rational plan, but utopia 
as a leap into uncertainty, contingency, and chance, where there are no guarantees but 
an ocean of possibilities. At its most thoroughgoing, and most disruptive, this is utopia 
as critique of its own self, its claims to have built, especially from positions of power, 
something good and finished. This is utopia as knowing that in every accomplishment 
something is always missing, always unfinished, but without losing hope. 

The Russians whose visions of the new socialist city are considered in this article 
would share these ideas, but vehemently protest my calling them “utopians.” Their 
understanding of the concept of utopia was conventional: fanciful wish having nothing 
to do with reality. Indeed, socialists traditionally considered being called “utopian” to 
be an insult. In Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, Friedrich Engels mocked the idealistic 
folly of “utopians” for imagining that “truth, reason, and justice” would transform capi- 
talist realities through the simple power of the human mind, through the workings of 
reason, morality, and desire (Engels 2010, 297). Historians of the USSR have often 
used the label in the same way, frequently adding the charge that Russia’s revolutionary 
utopians so believed in their impossible dream of a perfected society and universal hap- 
piness, and in the “scientific” certainty that they understood the workings of history, that 
they tried, with terrible and tragic consequences, to force their vision upon people’s lives, 
revealing the nightmare lurking in the dream (for recent studies of Russian utopianism, 
see Hillis [2021] and Steinberg [2021]—from which this essay is partly adapted and 
expanded). 

It has been argued that every utopia comes with its implied dystopia. There is, of 
course, the conventional definition of dystopia as utopia lost or fallen or corrupted— 
especially when utopian dreams become utopia in practice, and especially in power. 
This is surely part of the story. But there is a deeper way to understand the relation 
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between utopia and dystopia—not as a simple opposition, but as a complex interrelation- 
ship: as the perceived dystopia of harsh reality. This is what the historians Michael Gor- 
din, Helen Tilley, and Gyan Prakash have called the “dystopia of the status quo” (Gordin, 
Tilley, and Prakash 2010, 2). the dystopia of reality as it is, especially as lived experience, 
which inspires and shapes the utopian imagination. This is dystopia not as the dark out- 
come of “utopia in power,” but the darkness, especially in lived human experience, that 
utopia wants to negate. Intolerable social conditions in the here-and-now nurture uto- 
pia’s horizon of possibilities, its counter-ideals, its dreams. This is dystopia not as utopia’s 
Other, but it’s necessary twin: its inspiration as well as its dark potential. We can see this 
intersection of dystopia/utopia—of reality and possibility—in much of the history of how 
cities have been experienced, imagined, and recreated, especially in modern times. 


Wandering in the Wasteland of the Capitalist City, Imagining the New 


The dystopic capitalist city was the starting point for critical visions of what should be 
and what could be. Before the revolution, liberal and socialist journalists shared the typi- 
cal modern ambivalence about the urban landscape. On the one hand, wrote one essayist 
about the psychological effects of city life on ordinary workers, the “modern city” stimu- 
lated the mind and the spirit with the rich “complexities of city life” and inspired a new 
and vital spirit in those who could everyday see the benefits of modern social organiz- 
ation and technology. The salutary result was a mentality free of old prejudices and 
grounded in faith in “human capacity (sila cheloveka, literally the strength of the person)” 
(Karelin 1912, esp. 284-286). Witnessing the “colossal progress of modern technology,” 
urbanites became accustomed to “consider everything possible” (Tsyperovich 1912, 181). 
Even journalists who warned against overly rosy views of modern reality, recognized that 
the urban public was indeed infatuated with all things “new” and were sure they were on 
the fast road toward the “palace of the future” (Favn 1909, 4). 

At the same time, the urban press in Russia was filled with evidence to the contrary, 
with skepticism and doubt, even dystopian dread. Journalists writing for lower-class 
readers, for example, warned that behind the brightly painted European facades of the 
Russian imperial capital, St. Petersburg, was a dark and labyrinthine world of back alleys 
and inner courtyards. Yes, they admitted, there is the story of human achievement in sub- 
duing nature, space, and time; but as soon as you “turn the page,” you find greed, cruelty, 
violence, crime, and sin (Sluchainyi 1910, 4-5). Yes, there is the “beauty of the modern” 
and the heroic whir of factories and machines; but if you look closely you will see that the 
city is itself “a monstrous machine... ripping apart and devouring” people in its “insati- 
able maw.” Yes, the vital life of the new modern city frees the individual and expands 
thought, culture, and industry; but these same conditions free the beast within every 
human being, showing the persistence of the ancient truth: “homo homini lupus (man 
is wolf to man)” (Valentinov 1910, 91-96). 

There were many reasons for hope and happiness in the Russian empire’s big cities by 
the turn of the twentieth century: the possibility of living “according to one’s own will,” 
freedom from restricting traditions (including in love, sexuality, and gender expectations), 
stores full of goods, opportunities for work and mobility, tolerance of unorthodox religious 
beliefs and practices, mass entertainment, the proliferation of civic organizations, access to 
information, movements for political and social change, and the simple pleasures of 
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wandering the bustling streets. And yet, each one of these benefits could be interpreted, 
and frequently were, as signs of danger: egoistic and even predatory individualism, sexual 
debauchery and abuse, immorality untethered to universal values, crass consumerism, 
exploitation, decadence (Kelly and Shepherd 1998; McReynolds 2003; Steinberg 2011). 

For many, it took an effort of will to keep in view the positive side of the new urban life 
when its dystopian qualities were so inescapable. Urban leaders encouraged citizens to 
push aside their “overcast thoughts,” exercise positive “will,” nurture a more “heroic per- 
sonality,” and feel more “audacious” (Steinberg 2011, 199-211). Russian Marxists, 
especially Bolsheviks, similarly argued that urban workers, they said, because of their 
everyday lived experiences, aided by ideological knowledge of the emancipated post-capi- 
talist future that they would bring about, boldly embraced modern city life as no other 
group could. What Charles Baudelaire had written about the archetypal bourgeois urba- 
nite of the nineteenth century, the wandering and knowing fldneur, was said to be even 
more characteristic of the modern proletarian. “For the perfect flaneur,” Baudelaire 
famously wrote, “it is an immense joy to set up house in the heart of the multitude, 
amid the ebb and flow of movement, in the midst of the fugitive and the infinite” (Bau- 
delaire 1964, 9). Proletarians—quoting the Soviet cultural leader Pavel Lebedev- 
Poliansky, from an essay he published in 1918 in the journal Proletarian Culture, of 
which he was the editor—willfully “love” cities, factories, and machines, for workers rea- 
lize that “in the whirl and noise of the turning wheels is born a new life, new thoughts, 
and a host of strong fighters for a shining new life” (Polianskii 1918, 5). 

These were utopia’s proletarians, of course: ideal-types, models of what should be— 
expressions of desire, but also anxiety about reality, including about real workers. 
What do we actually know of the thoughts and moods of Russian workers? In history’s 
archive, we have very few traces of the perceptions and judgments of the working-class 
masses. But we can still discover much in the voices of “conscious workers,” though their 
perspectives were shaped by their connection to socialist movements. Feeling themselves 
to be both representatives and leaders, literate and awakened but having experienced lives 
of work and poverty, they communicated all they could of this to society, in newspapers 
and magazines. Very often, they turned to poetry, finding it more expressive than prose 
and more accessible for untrained writers like themselves to master. In what follows, I try 
to capture their responses to city life in an unconventional way: through two poems made 
by piecing together real lines, phrases, and words into a whole that never existed (Stein- 
berg 2002, chap. 4). These are possible, but imagined, poems; utopian poems, one might 
say. And the speak strongly of how the more awakened Russian workers interpreted the 
economic and social realities of the modern capitalist city. 

The first is a heroic, modernist, urbanist poem—the sort Lebedev-Poliansky would 
soon insist was the only truly “proletarian” way to think and feel. The title of the 
poem is “The City [Gorod],” as many such poems were in fact called (this composite 
is made from fragments taken from workers’ verses published between 1905 and 1917 
in the anthologies Pervyi sbornik [1914] and Gor’kii, Serebrov, and A. Chapiagin 
[1917], and in the socialist and trade-union newspapers Drug naroda, Novaia rabochaia 
gazeta, Vpered, Nash put, Edinstvo, Rabochii po metallu, and Metallist). 


From impoverished villages, 
And decrepit peasant huts, 
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From hopelessness and sorrow 

There is only one path: 

Forward to the mighty city-giant, 

To the realm of factories and machines, 
Symbols of hope. 


I walk through gardens of iron and granite, 
Along parkways of stone. 

Here I fell in love 

With the flash of bright colors, 

The clamor of street pleasures, 

The festive roar of iron and steel. 

Here I fell in love 

With your stormy sea of shafts and wheels. 


Amidst the rattle of trams, 

The glow of streetlamps, 

And the thunder of machinery, 
Is beauty and truth. 


With awe, 

In the radiant new city, 

I grasp joy, pleasure, 

Love, and the new life. 
Merging with fire and metal 
we struggle as one, 

and sing of new days to come. 


From the same years, and the same publications—indeed, often the words of the very 
same authors—here is a different possible poem, a more dystopic poem, also titled “The 
City” (constructed of fragments of poems from Pervyi sbornik [1914], Pod znamenem 
pravdy [1917], Eventov [1967], and the newspapers Drug naroda, Vpered, Nash put, Kolo- 
tushka, Zhivoe slovo, Privolzhskaia Pravda, Pravda, and Rabochii po metallu). 


The city is merciless, 

An abyss devouring its sacrifices. 
The city poisons youthful dreams, 
And fits you with deathly chains. 
We live in dark cellars 

As if in prison. 


We wander 

Through gloom and fog, 

Stone corridors, 

Harsh streets, 

Sinister shadows, 

And the sullen and soulless crowd. 
The boulevard, with serpent’s head, 
Calls you to terrible sin. 

A young woman 

Leaps into the rusty canal. 


In the city, I became alien to my own self, 
And was nailed to the cross. 

In the factories, 

The voices of demons 
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Bellow with hellish thunder 

Amidst fire, gas, and smoke. 

How can I live in this Sodom, 

This whirlpool of ambition and debauchery? 
How can I live in this hell 

Of smoke, noise, torment, and death? 


The “authors” of these poems were socialists, usually Marxists, and often Bolsheviks. 
Most wrote poems in both moods, for even revolutionaries often felt uncertainty and 
ambivalence about modern life. The darkness of the present may produce a utopian 
counterpoint of hope, even shape its repertoire of possibility; but hope and possibility 
come with no guarantees. Many socialist poets tried to resolve these contradictory feel- 
ings by thinking of these contrary images as “dialectical”: opposed elements that drive the 
forward movement of history. The imprisoning hell of the urban abyss, in this way, 
becomes the womb where “hope,” “love,” and “the new life” can emerge. The same 
understanding led the Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci to speak of the need for “pessi- 
mism of the intellect and optimism of the will” (Gramsci 1920). 

And yet, intelligence and experience in the present continually brought one back to 
the “hell” of reality. One way to understand socialist workers’ ambivalence about the 
city, or perhaps the paradox of contradiction, is to recognize that we are in the complex 
twilight zone of utopia/dystopia: a place where opposites are interdependent and 
entwined, facets of the same perception, understanding, and vision. 

After the October 1917 Revolution, with capitalist economic and social structures and 
relationships supposedly relegated to the dustbin of history (in Trotsky’s famous phrase), 
Soviet cultural leaders worried about the political danger of workers continuing to dwell 
on the darkness of urban life. Everyday life had not yet changed, of course—and the civil 
war brought to Russian cities new disorder, hunger, and want—but the hands controlling 
history had. There was no place for doubts or even ambivalence with the proletarian van- 
guard in command. Sometimes these leaders directly warned workers to “purge ambiva- 
lence” from their writings—which means that they also recognized its persistence. Most 
often, they simply proclaimed that ambivalence had in fact vanished: “If previously the 
city was portrayed as an octopus...now the city seems quite different. The worker 
loves it.” Now workers “glorify the iron and concrete city,” embrace its modern rhythms 
of the city, and sing of their newfound “love for things and products and factories” 
(Polianskii 1918, 9; L’vov-Rogachevskii 1927, 110-111; Voronskii 1924, 128-132). 

This insistence on workers’ happy confidence was not entirely a fantasy. In hundreds 
of poems by Russian workers after 1917, we hear a great outpouring of adoration for the 
enchanting modern beauty of the big city: street corners, squares, sidewalks, posters, 
rooftops, electric lights, noise, factories, granite, and steel. Yet very often these everyday 
charms of the modern city, echoes of old lyrical visions of city life, were overshadowed by 
hyperbolic images of the city as embodying the emergent and transcendent new: “a fire- 
faced Colossus,” a “great iron-stone giant,” a striding and talking creature made “entirely 
of steel and fire... breathing out cascades of light” (Aleksandrovskii 1920; Kirillov 1918; 
Berdnikov 1920). Dialectical images of the harsh city of the present giving birth to the city 
of the future, to a different and purified city, proliferated. Among many literary examples 
of the future socialist city, often echoing Nikolai Chernyshevsky’s crystal and aluminum 
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city of dreams in “What Is to Be Done?” (1862-1863), there was Vladimir Maiakovskii’s 
vision of “the Promised Land” in his play “Mystery-Bouffe” (1918-1921): 


A gigantic gate reaches across the whole stage. . . . The gates swing open to reveal a city. And 
what a city! Huge crystalline factories and buildings tower into the sky. Trains, streetcars, 
and automobiles are wrapped in rainbows. (Maiakovskii 1956, 2: 231, 235, 346) 


Or as a worker-writer wrote in 1924, the future socialist city will be “gracefully elegant 
and crystalline in cleanliness” (Filipchenko 1924). Obviously very different from the 
actual socialist city of 1924. 

The Soviet cultural drive to purge ambivalence from the experience of urban life—a 
desire born of fear as much as hope—would silence many voices, but it could not 
erase the complexity of people’s real experience. And until the late 1920s, it could still 
be expressed out loud. The trouble with refusing ambivalence, the worker-writer Nikolai 
Liashko argued, was that “too much lies in the heart of the worker writer” (Liashko 1920, 
27-29), too much experience with the contradictions of the world as it is. This was a refu- 
sal of official utopianism. But it was also a utopian determination to look truthfully at the 
ugliness of the present, without losing faith in possibility. 

One could not ignore the persistence in the early Soviet Union of vulgar commerci- 
alism, vain fashion, decadent leisure, sexual license, moral filth, and exploitation—“the 
spiritual poisons of the city,” Liashko called them (Liashko 1918, 24-25). Many early 
Soviet writings on the city continued to emphasize familiar themes: the coldness of the 
urban crowd, the moral debasement of women (including prostitution, which remained 
widespread in the 1920s as a means for survival), poverty and harsh working conditions, 
drunkenness and hooliganism, and “deep, secret torments” (Aleksandrovskii 1920). At 
best, Liashko suggested, “modernity” (he used the Russian word “sovremennost,” 
which can also mean “our times”) is both heaven and hell, a roaring furnace fed with 
“passions and blood,” a life of such radical “displacement and change” that “wonders 
grow into horrors and horrors into wonders.... Unexpected pains and joys... appear 
at every step” (Liashko 1921, 29). The compromises with private enterprise and official 
tolerance for social and cultural inequalities that were part of the New Economy Policy 
(NEP) of the 1920s helped Soviet power survive but also sustained the old “poisons.” We 
must remember that these were the doubts of communists. These were the voices of men 
and women who, in the utopian tradition, described the darkness of the lived moment 
not merely to interpret reality but to change it, believing that the present does not 
define the limits of what can be. They wished for “horrors” to grow into “wonders.” 
Hence visions of the city of the future, of the new socialist city, as obliterating the poiso- 
nous cities of old and transcending the suffering cities of the present. This dream had 
meaning only because of the nightmare of the real present. 


The Transcendent City 


In 1919, Vladimir Tatlin was commissioned by the arts division of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Enlightenment to design a monument to the Communist International. 
Famously, he designed a giant glass and iron tower to be built astride the Neva River 
in Petrograd, which would be both usable as a building and a towering symbol of com- 
munist aspiration. The project was developed as part of Lenin’s campaign for 
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“monumental propaganda,” which had been inspired by an unusual source: the early 
seventeenth-century utopian tract City of the Sun, written in a Naples prison by the 
Dominican friar Tommaso Campanella. Lenin admired how the entire urban landscape 
in Campanella’s utopian city was used for mass education. The walls of the City of the 
Sun are covered with painted illustrations of the knowledge of the entire world, astro- 
nomical, mathematical, geographic, natural, animal, and human. Lenin’s decree in 
April 1918 launching the campaign was fairly conventional: to “tear down from the 
squares and streets” tsarist monuments that lack “historic or artistic interest” and 
organize competitions for new urban monuments. In his first draft, these monuments 
were to “reflect the ideas and feelings of the bright Russia of the future” (Guerman 
1979, 8). Lenin revised those last words away from their lyricism and futurism to a sim- 
pler phrase, “the ideas and feelings of revolutionary laboring Russia” (8). Tatlin was in 
charge of the campaign for the city, as head of the Moscow branch of the Commissariat 
of Enlightenment. But Tatlin’s vision for a monument to the international communist 
movement was very much what Lenin crossed out: brilliantly new and future oriented. 

Tatlin’s Tower, as it is usually called, was to be a colossus: a tall, spiral, internally 
mobile monument, both utilitarian and symbolic (Punin 1920). It would stand taller 
than the Eiffel Tower, then the tallest built structure on earth, and its arching base 
would stretch across the city’s Neva River. Its iron structure would contain giant halls 
with glass walls, double-paned and vacuum-sealed for temperature control. The interiors 
of the building’s three main storeys would rotate in harmony with the cosmos: a bottom 
cube revolving on its axis once a year, a middle pyramid making a full circle monthly, and 
a top cylinder making one revolution each day. These glass halls were usable spaces: the 
first-floor cube was an enormous meeting hall for international congresses and legislative 
assemblies; the second-floor pyramid held administrative offices; the third-floor cylinder 
housed the information and communications center of the Communist International. 
Above these three main levels was a hemispherical glass room, presumably for radio 
and broadcasting equipment since the International was to use every form of modern 
communications, sound and visual, in every language of the world, to send out its mess- 
age (on overcast days, projected onto the clouds) (see figure 1). 

The forms of Tatlin’s monumental tower were deliberately modern, urban, and 
aspirational. Tatlin and his team rejected the figurative art of Greco-Italian classicism, 
because its focus on individual heroes would be at odds with “the modern understand- 
ing of history” and the needs of the revolution, we are told in an accompanying pamph- 
let by Nikolai Punin (1920). Lenin’s “monumental propaganda” had a more traditional 
approach to history and urban propaganda: the campaign replaced monuments of old- 
regime heroes with monuments to new heroes of the revolution (Izvestiia 1918). For 
Tatlin, the medium is the message, its form the expression of new beginnings and rad- 
ical possibilities. 

The city was entwined with this message of the new. As Punin’s pamphlet explained, 
the tower “must live by the social and political life of the city and the city must live in it.” 
Like the city, the tower must be “necessary and dynamic,” which means “modern.” We 
see this modernist stance in the technology that moved its halls: this building is itself a 
gigantic machine (though in the architectural model, the revolving rooms were operated 
by a concealed boy turning a crank) (Milner 1983, 170). We see the tower’s modernist 
vision also in its leaning spiral frame: “The entire form vibrates like a steel snake” united 
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Figure 1. Vladimir Tatlin, “Design for the Monument to the Third International,” 1919-1920. Source: 
Punin (1920, 5). 


in a single direction: “to rise above the earth. The form wants to overcome matter and the 
force of gravity. . . . Straining its muscles, the form seeks an exit.” This is the meaning of 
the upward spiral: “the spiral is the line of movement of the liberation of humanity.” Not 
least, we see the modernist vision of the tower in its glass walls: “glass signifies the purity 
of the initiatives [of the International], their ideality, freed from the pull of materiality” 
(Punin 1920, 1-4). 

Tatlin’s tower has been compared to the Tower of Babel, the biblical symbol of a once 
united humanity that was determined “to build ourselves a city and a tower with its top in 
the heavens, that we may make a name for ourselves.” God’s thinking in this story before 
he divides and scatters humanity across the earth is telling. He realizes that again he 
needs to limit human hubris: “if this is what they have begun, nothing they have a 
mind to do will be beyond their reach” (Genesis 11: 4-7). The Tower of the Third Inter- 
national would reunite humanity. The tower’s cosmological elements, especially its 
motion with the rhythms of earth, moon, and sun, and its aspiration to the free life of 
matter and earth, add to these utopian qualities. Glass architecture has often been treated 
as a liberating vision of openness, natural light, and purity (Chadaga 2014, chap. 4). 
Tatlin’s tower was utopian not mainly because it was impossible to construct, the narrow 
definition of utopia, given the economic and social realities of the time—the hidden boy 
turning a crank being suggestive. It was “utopian” because it is grasped toward possibi- 
lities that were “just out of reach” (Milner 1983, 180). 
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Designing Revolutionized New Cities, 1928-1932 


A highpoint of radical design for the new city came during the First Five-Year Plan of 
1928-1932, a time of disruptive and sometimes violent social and economic transform- 
ation. This “revolution from above” aimed to cut the Gordian knot of persistent econ- 
omic and social backwardness through forceful development but also by shattering the 
traditional social values and hierarchies that stood in the way of change. In its forceful 
origins in the party, this was certainly a “revolution from above” as has often been 
argued, but this was also a chaotic revolutionary upheaval from every direction. Mass 
mobilization and unleashed imagination were central to its unfolding. The historian 
S. Frederick Starr described architecture at that time as marked by a strong will-to-uto- 
pia, as a “wild orgy of negation and innovation” when architects and city planners could 
imaginatively “obliterate present reality with a few strokes of the pen and create a new 
world with a few more strokes” (Starr 1978b, 148-149). 

Among Soviet officials leading the revolution in urban development and planning, 
Nikolai Miliutin was among the most influential in his role as head of the Commissariat 
of Finance, which also sponsored a number of architectural projects. Miliutin himself had 
once hoped to be an architect. In his 1930 book, The Socialist City, he compared the capi- 
talist city to the new city to come. The most advanced cities of the present, he argued, are 
congested “nightmares,” “earthly hells” designed to serve the interests of concentrated 
capital and to maximize profits. The highest achievement, literally, of this model, but 
also its proverbial “derniere cri” (meaning the highest achievement, though literally 
“the last cry”), was the New York skyscraper. The “socialist city” will be an entirely 
new type of city. Not least, the distinction between urban and rural will be erased. In 
this sense, the future city will not be a city at all, which throughout history has been 
defined as what the village is not: a magnet, a center of power, a stage for public action 
and drama (Mumford 1961, 2015). Miliutin favored decentralized linear cities, with 
industrial, agricultural, and residential zones separated by park zones. Ideas about 
“green cities” and “linear cities,” of course, were popular in the US and Europe. But Mili- 
utin declared these to be “the purest and most harmful utopia” as long as capitalism still 
ruled (Miliutin 1930, esp. 9-18). 

Such “disurbanism,” as it was called in the 1920s, was widespread in Soviet thinking 
about the new city. Its goals can be seen as an echo of Karl Marx’s famous vision of 
“communist society,” which would abolish the division of labor, the heart of modern 
urban civilization, but also shift the new unsegmented life in a more pastoral direction: 
making it 

possible for me to do one thing today and another tomorrow, to hunt in the morning, fish in 


the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner, just as I have a mind, without 
ever becoming hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic. (Tucker 1978, 160) 


Socialism, in the vision of Soviet disurbanists, would rid the world of both backward and 
unhealthy villages and the congested earthly hells of the modern metropolis. Even “urba- 
nists” like Leonid Sabsovich, an influential member of the State Planning Commission or 
Gosplan, predicted in 1930 that the large cities that are now centers of political and econ- 
omic life would soon be “the most backward, inconvenient, and uncomfortable places to 
live in the Soviet Union,” overtaken in quality of life by a vast network of towns of 
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50,000-60,000 people connected to dispersed industrial areas and to one another by a 
national power grid and electric mass transit (Starr 1978a, 207-211; Sabsovich 1929, 
esp. 129-130; Sabsovich 1930, esp. 21-24). The Soviet sociologist Mikhail Okhitovich 
similarly argued that socialist cities of the future would be “scattered” across networks 
in a “decentered” society where industry, agriculture, and human settlement are dis- 
persed and enmeshed in nature (Okhitovich 1929, 337-338). Life itself would be “desta- 
tionized.” Marx wrote of the “fixation of social activity” under capitalism; communism 
would undo this (Tucker 1978, 160). In the vision of Soviet designers of the future, 
work, leisure, and rest will be less fixed by time and place than in the present. Society 
will be fluid, mobile, and open. A vast electric power grid and mass public transportation 
will allow industry, institutions, and people to free themselves from the crowded centers 
that capitalism produced. Dwellings, in such a world, will be mobile housing cells for one 
person (the family, of course, will have “withered away” under socialism), easy to assem- 
ble and disassemble for transport, that can attach themselves anywhere along the vast 
electrical grid (Okhitovich 1929, esp. 337-338). 

Only such a decentered and mobile world is truly emancipatory, insisted the editors of 
the journal Contemporary Architecture (1926-1930). Other approaches to the new social- 
ist city are top-down “administrative utopias.” Radical sounding “House-Communes,” 
they boldly declared, were just “barracks” under a different name, not part of a revolu- 
tionary rethinking of the city. Echoing a history of socialist arguments about the new 
human being whose individuality and personality (lichnost’) are enhanced by communal 
connections to one another, disurbanists designed living environments that transcended 
both “bourgeois, anarchistic individualism” (including patriarchal subordination of 
women) and an oppressive collectivism that crushes individual will, desire, and freedom 
as Okhitovich put it, in terms quite typical at the time, “one cannot oppose the individual 
person (lichnost’) to the collective nor vice versa. The stronger the collective ties, the 
stronger the individual person. . .. The stronger the person, the stronger the collective” 
(Sovremennaia arkhitektura 1930; Okhitovich 1930, 11). 

Urban planners and architects in the 1920s and 1930s, both urbanists and disurba- 
nists, imagined “Red Cities” that would transform human social lives but also human- 
nature relationships: tall residences to more efficiently use land and create communities, 
extensive human services, green spaces all around, and workplaces accessible with mod- 
ern transport. Many were influenced by the turn-of-the-century “garden city” movement 
in Britain, especially the work of Ebenezer Howard, the author of the influential Garden 
Cities of To-Morrow (Howard 1902), which sought to overcome the deficiencies of both 
backward rural life and of the unhealthy industrial city by combining their best elements, 
and the modernist Swiss-French urban planner and architect Le Corbusier, whose 
designs also integrated functional use of space and orderly and hygienic design (often 
in linear or radial form) with gardens and open spaces. Like other modernists, Le Cor- 
busier insisted that useless decorative elements, which often served to remind us of tra- 
ditions of the past, have no place in the forward-looking, international, and rational new 
city. 

A “green city” proposal by Mikhail Barshch and Moisei Ginzburg envisioned Moscow 
transformed into a “grandiose park” with socialized services (from cafeterias and laun- 
dries to education and daycare), modern technology (mass transit, electricity, radio, tele- 
phone, television, automobiles, airplanes), and cultural facilities (including cinema and 
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sports), but also open spaces, greenery, fresh air, and plenty of sunlight. People will live in 
rationally designed, sunny, and airy individual housing cells, gathered along radial axes 
with warm connective walkways, able to see and access nearby nature as well as social 
services and transportation. Their proposal was “radical,” they knew, for it sought to 
“eliminate the evils of the big city’—including the domestic servitude of women—and 
erase the difference between city and country. But it was also, they insisted, “the most 
realistic and economical means for resolving Moscow’s problems.” Like Okhitovich 
and others, they emphasized that the driving mission behind all this is to “create con- 
ditions for the most favorable development and flourishing of each individual person 
[lichnost’].” This was a critique of the human impact of modern social and economic con- 
ditions and a vision of the future. It was also a warning. Capitalism has suppressed indi- 
viduality and the “human personality.” Socialist collectivism must not do the same 
(Barsch and Ginzburg 1930, 22-23). 

One of the most radical visions of the new socialist city was by Georgy Krutikov, an 
architect who designed schools, metro stations, and residential buildings in the 1930s. 
His diploma project in 1928 was named “City of the Future.” It is an astonishing 
work: structures floating above the earth, powered by nuclear energy, with individual 
apartments whose residents traveled between their airborne homes and earthbound 
industrial and cultural zones in one-person flying capsules with elastic shells, self-clean- 
ing walls, foldable furniture, and the possibility of travel both on land and under water 
(Khan-Magomedov 2015; Vronskaya 2012) (see figure 2). 

Some critics at the time ridiculed Krutikov’s “flying city” as “day-dreaming” rather 
than the serious architectural work the developing economy needs (Khan-Magomedov 
2015). One might respond that this critique misunderstands the utopian impulse and 
its critical functions. The urban historian Lewis Mumford observed, in the 1920s, that 
“only a lunatic would refuse to recognize the physical environment” (Mumford 1922, 
14-15). The problem, obviously, is that our understanding of the physical world con- 
tinues to change, sometimes radically. Likewise, utopias that imagine what might look 
like “impossible castles in the air” can show us the folly of our limited views of reality 
(Vronskaya 2012; Mumford 1922, 14-15). Krutikov’s teachers and judges responded 
to critics similarly: the point is not “to build the future city today” but to seriously address 
complex “scientific research problems,” which must include “speculative formulations” 
that are “utopian” only for the immediate present. In other words, this is utopia as we 
have been defining it: a critical method to stimulate the contemplation of possibility. Kru- 
tikov’s future city was a project to suggest new forms and new directions in the realm of 
material life, to raise questions, to open up possibilities, to challenge mentalities limited 
by existing experience. Krutikov studied in depth the recent history of technology and 
especially transportation. Splitting the atom to release energy would be proven possible 
in a few years. And even now, Krutikov argued visually, in materials that were part of his 
diploma project, the development of trains, automobiles, mobile homes and camping 
vehicles, airplanes, airships (dirigible balloons), ocean liners, and submarines, as well 
as the history of “conquest of new spaces and new horizons” and “humanity’s aspiration 
to rise above the earth” (Khan-Magomedov 2015, 47)—made movement away from fixed 
abodes on the ground the logical and entirely realistic direction for architecture and city 
planning. What was once completely utopian, he argued, had become part of everyday 
reality. One should not be too hasty to dismiss proposals as “utopian fantasy” (Khan- 
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Figure 2. Communal residential blocks in the sky (A. V. Schusev State Museum of Architecture, 
Moscow, Public Domain). Source: G. Krutikov, “City of the Future.” https://thecharnelhouse.org/ 
2013/05/20/georgii-krutikov-the-flying-city-vkhutemas-diploma-project-1928/. 


Magomedov 2015, 46-69; Vronskaya 2012, 46-56). As Julia Vaingurt (2013) has argued 
about technological art in the 1920s, including Tatlin’s Tower, it is “contemplative” 
rather than constructive, “feasible” if not yet attainable. 

It is worth considering Krutikov’s “City of the Future” alongside another project of the 
same name. In 1923, the graphic designer and architect Anton Lavinsky drew up plans 
for an airborne city “on springs.” The art critic Boris Arvatov described the work as a 
“materialized utopia (oveshchestvlennaia utopia).” No one claimed it could be realized 
in present conditions. But it was never meant as a practical plan. Rather, it was a con- 
scious challenge to human perceptions, a way of suggesting direction through material 
thinking. As Arvatov wrote: 


A city in the air. A city of glass and asbestos. A city on springs. What is this: eccentricity, 
originality for its own sake, a stunt? No, it is simply maximally suited to the goals [maksi- 
malnaia tselesoobraznost’]. In the air—to liberate the earth. Of glass—to fill with light. 
Asbestos—to lighten the construction. On springs—to create balance. (Arvatov 1923, 61- 
64) 


Unfortunately, perhaps, these revolutionary visions and arguments became less accepta- 
ble as the years passed. The journal Contemporary Architecture and the Association of 
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Contemporary Architects, which published it, were closed. During the Stalinist purges of 
the late 1930s, most of these architects survived, though Okhitovich was arrested and 
shot: perhaps because he had been allied with Trotsky during the debates of the 1920s; 
perhaps because he continued to defend the ideals of disurbanism and constructivism; 
or perhaps simply because he was unlucky, one of many who were imprisoned or exe- 
cuted for no evident reason. 


Building the New City, 1924-1932 


At the same time, it is important to remember that these were the visions of working 
architects, whose ideas about a radically new society and economy were not achieved, 
but were reflected in their material works, in the built urban landscape. When the archi- 
tect Konstantin Melnikov was accused of “utopianism” and “fantasy,” he responded 
simply: “look at my buildings” (Khan-Magomedov 1990, 262). The same might have 
been said by many of the architects associated with Contemporary Architecture. They 
did not create total new cities, much less a new everyday life, but in their individual build- 
ings they sought, echoing Chernyshevsky’s famous appeal in the play “What Is to Be 
Done?” to bring as much they could from the future into the present. 

An influential early Soviet effort to develop a realizable utopian plan for the city was 
the work of Moisei Ginzburg, a member of the faculty of VKhUTEMAS, the art school at 
the center of early Soviet avant-garde art and architecture. In 1924, he collected his recent 
essays into a book, Style and Epoch ([1924] 1982), describing a new architecture for new 
times. He was familiar with global modernist trends (he had studied in Milan before the 
war, though found the approach there too traditional) and was attracted especially to the 
Swiss-French urban planner and architect Le Corbusier, who published a series of articles 
that were collected in 1923 into his book Towards an Architecture (implying, of course, a 
radically new architecture). Le Corbusier argued that architecture needed to reflect the 
“new spirit” of a “great era that had just begun.” What was needed was a new and cohe- 
sive “style” that reflected the new times. He interpreted this new epoch as a machine 
epoch, which was already producing elements of this new style, though “our eyes, unfor- 
tunately, are not yet able to discern it” for we are gazing only at the present and the past. 
(This is, of course, a classic modern statement of the utopian view of knowledge, where 
utopia, as we have been arguing, is a critical method challenging what we think to be the 
limits of the real, reminding us that we find it difficult to imagine possibility beyond what 
has been and what is, such that we easily mistake the “not-yet,” as Bloch famously called 
it, for the impossible.) A sign and model of the new, Le Corbusier argued, is the ocean 
liner. And, like an ocean liner, the house “is a machine for living in.” And not only a 
machine: like other modernists, he envisioned the house-machine—the functional and 
orderly use of living and also work spaces—entwined with gardens and parks (Le Corbu- 
sier 2007, 145-147). 

Ginzburg, whose book even resembled Towards a New Architecture in visual style, was 
sure that a revolutionary society like Soviet Russia had the eyes to discern the “not-yet.” 
Of course, “we have no concrete idea what future workers’ housing will be like.” But there 
was enough evidence emerging in the present to “predict.” Certainly, it will be infused 
with the spirit of collectivism. Above all, echoing Le Corbusier, but also widespread 
trends in early Soviet culture, the form of the new design will embody machine 
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“rhythms” (a favorite term in his architectural writing): “a harmoniously constructed 
ensemble of life in which everything is permeated with the genuine rhythm of modernity. 
The machine... from which we attempted to isolate art, can now finally teach us to build 
this new life.” This harmonious living ensemble is “as yet nonexistent,” but it is “a thing 
of the impending future”—it is merely “not-yet,” in Bloch’s terminology. Ginzburg found 
signs of this emerging “not-yet” in the most modern constructions of the present: air- 
planes, bridges, steam ships, and factories (notably, he found, the new Fiat automobile 
plant in Turin). “Industrial and engineering structure” is defining the new “paradigm... 
of modern form.” The decorative and overly accessorized old, he wrote, echoing Le Cor- 
busier, is being “cleansed” and replaced by a new model of “simple and clear expression.” 
Visual rhythms are becoming “purer.” As for those who anxiously ask, “where is the 
‘poetry and romance’ of life to be found in this mechanized hell?” Ginzburg answered: 
“In the very same place, of course. In the sounds and noises of the new town, in the 
rush of the boisterous streets, and in the characteristics of the new style, firmly welded 
to modern life.” This will be a new poetry, “as clear and assured as the movement of 
the machine, as the whole life surrounding it, saturated with the juices of its time” (Ginz- 
burg [1924] 1982, 77-83, 112-118). 

In 1928, Ginzburg was commissioned by Miliutin’s People’s Commissariat of Finance 
(Narkomfin) to construct a “House-Commune” for finance officials—as a prototype for a 
new type of housing for Soviet Russia, as a model pointing to more sweeping transform- 
ations. Victor Buchli (1999, 2) has described the building, completed in 1930, as a 
“demiurgic tour de force to overcome the contradictions of life in all its minutiae and 
grandeur.” Ginzburg’s idea was to create a structural environment for living that 
would transform attitudes away from the private domestic world of bourgeois society, 
still not fully eradicated in the Soviet Union, to the emerging communal public life of 
socialism. There was a communal kitchen and dining room, a laundry, a gymnasium, 
and a library and reading room. A children’s créche was planned. No less important, 
the building was a “green city” in miniature. From the pilotis (supporting architectural 
columns) on which the building stood, so that air flowed freely through an open ground 
floor, to extensive windows, so that light poured into every room and air moved natu- 
rally, to the preservation of trees during construction to keep greenery close, to the 
roof garden, the goal was to push the inward-looking domestic family and the isolated 
individual to look outward (Ginzburg and Milinis 1929; Buchli 1998, 160-181, 1999). 
The building was unadorned, recalling his earlier theories of revolutionary “style” that 
form should follow function, in homes no less than bridges or airplanes: the decorative 
old must being “cleansed” and replaced by a new model of “simple and clear expression,” 
and “purer” visual rhythms (Ginzburg [1924] 1982, 77-83, 112-118). Ginzburg under- 
stood, as so many architects did, that he could not build a new socialist city; but, like 
others, he felt that he surely brought something of the future into the present. 


A Communist New Rome: The Stalinist Negation of Utopia? 


> 


Very different in spirit, it would seem, was Boris Iofan’s “Palace of Soviets” (see figure 3), 
the centerpiece for a “New Moscow” envisioned by the Soviet government in the 1930s, 
during a time of growing centralized direction of economy and society, deepening econ- 
omic industrialization, and social reordering. The palace was designed to be an awe- 
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Figure 3. Final design for Palace of Soviets, by Boris lofan, Vladimir Shchuko, and Vladimir Gel’freikh 
(1934). Source: https://archhistdaily.wordpress.com/tag/palace-of-the-soviets/. 


inspiring skyscraper, taller than the Empire State Building, which was then the world’s 
tallest human-made structure. It was to be the meeting-place for the Congress of Soviets, 
supreme legislative body of the USSR. The plan itself was older, although sustained atten- 
tion to rebuilding the Soviet capital as the capital of the international movement for com- 
munism came only during the First-Five-Year plan. Back in 1922, at the first meeting of 
the Congress of Soviets, held in the Bolshoi Theater, the Communist leader Sergei Kirov 
emphasized that the Soviet Union needed not only a more spacious place to meet, a new 
“palace” of soviets, but one that architecturally expressed to the world the meaning of the 
revolution and communism, that demonstrated visually “that with the speed of lighten- 
ing we cleansed from the face of the earth the palaces of bankers, landowners, and kings” 
(Kirov 1939, 178). The nineteenth-century neo-classical Bolshoi Theater would clearly 
not do. Kirov might have added to his list of what was to be “cleansed from the fact of 
the earth” (Kirov 1939, 178) the temples of priests, for it was eventually decided that 
the Palace of Soviets would be built in place of Moscow’s largest cathedral, the Temple 
of Christ the Savior, which, to make way for construction to begin, was demolished by 
dynamite in 1931. Architects from all over the world were invited to submit designs to 
a competition. Other than it was to be “monumental,” the guidelines were vague. 
Among the submissions was an elegant modernist design by Le Corbusier, marked by 
his characteristic cleanliness of lines and curves and open use of space.' Among Russian 
entries, Melnikov combined constructivist modernism with expressive symbolic form: a 
giant pyramid—symbolizing the old social order where the few ruled the many, but also 
both death and immortality—split down the middle, with half the pyramid upended so 
that its broad bottom, the masses, reached to the sky (Starr 1978b, 156-161). But the win- 
ning entry, by Boris Iofan, abandoned both the unadorned originality and symbolic 
radicalism of modernism, embracing instead an emerging style that reflected the very 
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different utopianism of Stalinism: one marked by ideals of public grandeur, hierarchical 
order, and the authority of tradition. 

The plan for the New Moscow, approved by the Communist Party in 1931, was for a 
grand, technologically modern, and hygienic city of the future. The entire city was to be 
an aesthetic public experience, surrounding citizens with beauty and a feeling that social- 
ism was tangible and present. Widened streets, parks, and green belts were included in 
the plan (Clark 2011, 94-104). Above all this was to be a public utopia. The new 
metro, for example, on which sustained work began in 1932 and the first line opened 
in 1935, built miniature underground palaces for the people, with chandeliers, marble 
walls and floors, mosaics, and sculptures. The utopian aesthetic was explicit. As the Rus- 
sian writer Mikhail Ryklin (2003, 264-266) has argued, the station lighting was designed 
“to create the illusion for passengers that rather than being underground, they were in a 
sunlit palace in an unknown location.” The exception was the “Palace of Soviets” station, 
where the lighting was to be subdued so that the station would be experienced as a portal 
to the gigantic and shining palace beyond. Because social hierarchy was being restored 
and strengthened, grand and relatively luxurious apartment buildings were built, often 
along the new widened roads, for the Soviet and Communist elite. The most famous 
of these was the “House of Government” beside the Moscow River, looking across to 
the Kremlin, which was also designed by Boris Iofan. Far less attention in the new city 
plan was paid to improving material living conditions for ordinary Muscovites. 

New Moscow consciously reached into the past to create the future. While the engin- 
eering would use the latest techniques, the aesthetics turned away from modernism: away 
from the unadorned and functionalist lines of constructivism toward “decorativeness” 
and classical traditions. Some architects looked to the Renaissance for inspiration, adding 
loggias and other embellishments to buildings. But most designers, especially for govern- 
ment buildings, looked to imperial Rome. Articles in the authoritative journal Architec- 
ture of the USSR proclaimed “the new Moscow as heir to the architectural greatness of 
ancient Rome,” examined the Roman heritage in detail, and even linked specific new 
buildings in Moscow to Roman structures. The architect of the Palace of Soviets, Boris 
Iofan, had studied and worked as an architect in Rome from 1914 until 1924. He disliked 
modernism and his Palace drew on sketches he had made of ancient buildings. It was 
even to be part of a “Socialist Forum.” As in ancient Rome, architecture was to confer 
grandeur on the state and on its citizens (Clark 2011, 97-98; Kostyuk 2019). 

This emerging Stalinist approach to the socialist city also resembled, in both aesthetics 
and political spirit, Peter the Great’s new imperial capital in the early eighteenth century 
as well as Haussmann’s renovation of Paris under Napoleon III’s Second Empire in the 
mid-nineteenth. We can also see commonalities with contemporary architectural plans 
for Nazi Berlin and Fascist Rome, which were more modernist in their preferences for 
stark simplicity, but shared with Stalinist architecture the intent to create the psychologi- 
cal and aesthetic impression of grandeur, order, stability, and permanence. What was 
rejected by the early 1930s was the “decentered” and “destationized” visions of many 
Soviet architects and city planners. On the contrary, Moscow was to be the stable center 
of the future, brought to the present, with Stalin as chief “architect of communism,” as he 
would often be called.” 

One way to think about the political aesthetics of this emerging Stalinist architecture is 
as a form of “the sublime.” What defines the sublime—here I am drawing on a mixture of 
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classic definitions and twentieth-century adaptations—are experiences that give a feeling 
of greatness beyond the familiar (untamed nature is the classic experience, but many have 
included art, architecture, belief, and rulers) that are so immeasurably huge and grand (in 
Edmund Burke’s [1757] definition) that one is transported beyond the ordinary and the 
everyday. The sublime overwhelms our comprehension and even our imagination, 
stimulates a visceral “thrill” that is both terrifying and ecstatic, and reaches beyond con- 
ventional beauty (merely “charming”) toward something that leaves us breathless, that 
“moves” us toward new sensations.” 

One can see elements of the sublime in Tatlin’s soaring urban tower and Krutikov’s 
flying city. The Palace of Soviets even more deliberately sought to embody the sublime, 
but in a manner that turned away from radical imagination and from the pleasures of 
perceiving the transcendent toward the sublime power of political majesty. Design pro- 
posals were altered to have more impressive effect. Iofan, whose design Stalin personally 
chose, was regularly instructed, on occasion by Stalin himself, to make changes. The key 
demand: “ever higher, higher, and higher,” to borrow the refrain of the popular Soviet 
song of the thirties and the anthem of the Air Force. Like the Tower of Babel and Tatlin’s 
tower, the Palace of Soviets must reach the sky. A drawing of the final, approved, design 
from 1934 depicts this awe-inspiring skyscraper with a giant statue of Lenin stretching 
his arm even further into the sky, with airplanes and a zeppelin flying above and 
below him. The marching crowds and the individuals walking up and down the stairs 
are mere specks (see figure 3). Karl Schlögel (2004, 72-73) has written of the “sublimity” 
of this “gargantuan symbol” on top of which Lenin seems “hidden from the eye of mere 
mortals by a blanket of cloud” as he points into the “open sky and the inviting cosmos.” 
Inside the building, participants would similarly be overwhelmed by the vast open spaces 
and thousands of paintings, frescoes, sculptures, and mosaics. But if the traditional sub- 
lime reminds us of the awesome power of the human mind to grasp the ungraspable, the 
Stalinist sublime elevates collective society and the unstoppable march of history but 
minimizes the individual and even humanity (Buck-Morss 2000, 180-181). A worker 
in Andrei Platonov’s unpublished 1930 novel The Foundation Pit: Kotlovan (Platonov 
1987)—a story that seems prophetic of the great foundation pit for the unbuilt Palace 
of Soviets, its only actual realization, which was turned into a swimming pool in the 
1950s until a copy of the demolished church was rebuilt in the 1990s—insists that it is 
the cosmic not the intimate, the collective not the individual, that matters in building 
the future, and that sacrifice is the main thing people can offer the future. 

Scholars have typically seen Stalinism as a “negation of utopianism,” for it purged uto- 
pia of its spontaneity and experimentation, not to mention faith in actual living human 
beings. Stalinism, Richard Stites argued, inflicted on the Soviet imagination a “fantasect- 
omy,” a kind of mass lobotomy that made it impossible to dream of possibilities other 
than those chosen by the Leader (Stites 1989, chap. 11). More recently, Katerina Clark, 
writing about the transformation of Moscow under Stalin, judged this naïve and roman- 
tic. “In some senses the thirties were more utopian than the twenties,” she argued. If we 
look at the global history of utopian writing, while we do see utopias that are “freewheel- 
ing and hedonistic,” the classic utopia is “bounded and restrictive,” often located in her- 
metic places such as islands, and obsessed with borders, policing, conformity, and 
purification (Clark 2011, 125). 
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We may wish utopia to be refreshingly imaginative and liberating and therefore 
admire Tatlin’s unrealized architectural vision for urban transformation while reviling 
Iofan’s for its anti-human, oppressive, authoritarian spirit. But were not both examples 
of utopia as (recalling Bloch’s phrases) “summoning what is not,” “penetrating the dark- 
ness” and “building into the blue”? Perhaps not entirely. Can we rightly call architecture 
and city design “utopian” if it is not a critical method, a challenge to the present, an inter- 
ruption of the here-and-now? Is it any longer utopian if it is satisfied with the present, 
even a revolutionary present? Utopian knowledge, it can be argued, echoing Bloch, 
always knows that “something’s missing” in the realized present. Even as a place, utopia 
must remain a challenging “no-place.” It cannot be satisfied. It is always challenging the 
inadequacies of what we might accept as the limits of possibility. As Susan Buck-Morss 
argued, the point of avant-garde art was to create a “utopian presence in the present.” 
This means not actually to be that imagined no-place, but to “interrupt” and “surprise” 
the present, “to arrest the flow of history,” to open up time and space for alternatives 
(Buck-Morss 2000, 62-65, 69). 


Notes 


1. See http://corbusier.totalarch.com/palace_soviets. 

2. For an influential examination of the complex relationship between Soviet architecture of 
the 1920s and 1930s, and of the competing political cultures fueling these, see Paperny 
(2002). 

3. The most influential theorists of the sublime are Edmund Burke and Immanuel Kant. In 
architecture, discussions of the sublime are also influenced by Jean-Francois Lyotard. For 
useful discussions of the sublime in Soviet cultural history, especially architecture, see 
Susan Buck-Morss (2000, 180-181), Clark (2011, 276-306), Schlögel (2004, 72), and Vain- 
gurt (2013, 129). 
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